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in chief command in the Crimea, was under no delusions as to
the temporary nature of the respite afforded by the failure of
this attack, and determined to make a final effort to relieve
the fortress before it was too late. His offensive in the
Tchernaya valley was, however, beaten off with crushing loss by
the French troops holding the right of the Allied line, assisted
by a contingent from Piedmont, which had joined the alliance
early in the year. Yet though it was clear to every one from
the Russian commander-in-chief downwards that all was now
lost save honour, Sebastopol was left to stand the final assault,
which took place on September 8. Along the greater part of
the line, including the British sector before the Redan, no
permanent success was achieved, but the surprise and capture
of the key position of the MalakofF by the French put an end
to all hope of further resistance, and the long agony of the city
was ended by the.withdrawal of the remnant of the garrison.
Its defence had bled Russia white ; apart from the casualties in
battle and by disease within its walls, the losses among the raw,
half-starved and sickly recruits sent from the interior attained
the appalling proportion of two men out of every three ; and it
was computed by Allied statisticians that the enemy's defeat
had cost him little less than 500,000 men.
The Allies now had such a preponderance in the Crimea as
to be easily able to detach forces for other purposes. Kinburn,
an important Russian base on the Black Sea coast, west of the
peninsula, was captured, and the loss of this harbour, the
destruction of the works and dockyard of Sebastopol, and the
obvious hopelessness of further continuance of the struggle,
predisposed Czar Alexander II. to ask for terms. France and
England felt no inclination to face another Crimean winter, and
hostilities therefore came to an end. The Treaty of Paris,
signed in February 1856, by excluding Russian warships from
the Black Sea, gave a check, though a temporary one only, to
her onward progress in the direction of Constantinople ; but
though her losses may be said to have crippled her for a genera-
tion, it is doubtful if this result was in any way commensurate
with the efforts put forward and the sacrifices endured by the
victorious Allied powers.
The Crimean War, apart from the heroism and endurance
of the lower ranks of the contending armies, reflected little glory
on any of the participants. It is a dreary story of divided
counsels, administrative short-sightedness and incompetence,
and uninspired leadership. Its course and result, however,
afford to the historian one of the most striking examples on
record of the immense range and potencjr of an army based on
sea power. A composite expeditionary force numbering at no